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Bonsoir. First of all I would like to give great thanks to the guys 
who are working in the back room and I apologize for interrupting their 
viewing of Hockey Night in Canada. 

I would like to explain briefly the process I used to put together 
this presentation. I spoke with a number of photographers in Quebec, 
taped interviews with them and organized this presentation, which 
incorporates both my narrative and analysis, and edited portions of the 
tape. One aim in presenting the tapes is to allow those photographers 
who are not here to speak for themselves and hopefully bring you a bit 
closer to their work, and to allow those who are here to hear what they 
have said. But I would like to stress that I have selected and edited 
...€ verbal and visual material, and for that I am responsible. Taking 
things out of context is tricky business and is subjective. Naturally 
i don't think I have misrepresented the work I will present tonight, but 
.t is also my point of view. 

My research led me to view photography in Quebec in two ways. 
First there are those who are primarily involved with social documentary 
photography. Their objectives are not always clear, but there is 


certainly a desire for the photographs to serve a function - to 
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illuminate social conditions, to give a public voice to those who do 


not have access to one, and, ideally, to operate within a process of 
change. There have also been sincere attempts to get photographs out 

of the galleries and mseums and into public places - taverns, super- 
markets and shopping promenades where a more diverse population will have 
access to the material. But this demands a distribution system which 

has been less effectively organized in the latter 70's. Now the main 
outlet for documentary photographs of a socio-political nature is OVO 
magazine ard I think that OVO should be recognized for its leadership 

in this direction. 

The other trend in Quebec is more or less the use of the medium as 
a means of personal expression. Here there is not the drive to make a 
socially significant statement but there is certainly a desire to pose 
questions. 

I would be naive to think that the two groups are distinct. There 
are people who are borderline cases; the lines of categorical demarcation 
are fuzzy and it becomes artificial and inaccurate to label the work. 
These photographers are either amazed by what goes on in everyday life 
and photograph it, like Charles Gagnon; or they are interested in 
historical significance, like David Miller whose current photographs of 
19th century architecture in Old Montreal, notably grain elevators, 
elevate a functional architectural form to a new status. 

I will first deal with work which can be broadly considered social 
documentary in nature. 


PIERRE GAUDARD 


Pierre Gaudard's two major publications, Les Ouvriers and Les 
Prisons, directly deal with social and political issues. Les Ouvriers 
was exhibited by the National Film Board and the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts around 1971. An accompanying catalogue was published by the Film 
Board. Les Prisons came out in 1974 as an exhibition and as an Ovo 
publication with text accompanying the photographs. Both were long 
term projects, evolving from a personal desire to investigate the 
industrial and penal environments. In the following excerpt, Pierre 
Gaudard explains the process of working over a long period of time. 


"I am not one of those who carry their camera with them wherever 
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they go. When I undertake a project, generally speaking, when I set to 
work, it's usually rather involved, and lengthy, you see. One year, maybe 
two. It is generally quite a big project. My photos are not taken 
hurriedly. I don't work like that - day to day photography, I mean. 

I find a project that interests me and then, I.begin to research it - I 
read up on it, I examine the technique of other photos, and I begin to 
study up and think about what it is that I wish to do. After that, it 
develops from day to day, continuously, but is nonetheless a rather huge 
undertaking each time, you see. Rather lengthy." 

The photographs were taken in factories throughout the province. 
Naturally one of the problems of this type of work is access. In all 
cases, permission to photograph had to be obtained in verbal or written 
form. And sometimes access was denied. The workers were photographed 


with their consent and as evidenced in the photographs of them at home, 
some spent time with Gaudard outside their work environment. However 
Gaudard admits that his relationship with the workers was superficial, 
simply because he did not have time to spend in one place. 

Certainly the photographs evoke a feeling of alienation, which has 
now become almost a cliché in contemporary society. Perhaps Gerald Godin 
puts it better in the introduction to the catalogue; he says ''these are 
not pretty pictures, these are not exotic subjects but a true aspect of 
life in any city, on one street or another, behind shabby brick walls." 

The second major project on investigation of prisons, began as an 
assignment for Time magazine and continued long after the assignment had 
finished. 

These photographs are important because they provide a visual 
reference for an environment which is well hidden from our view. Most 
likely not many of us here have experienced life behind prison walls and 
our knowledge of that life is confined to what we read and what we can 
see in pictures. 

Gaudard's method of presenting information is tough and brutal and 
is appropriate to the subject. The photographs as full tone fine grain 
prints would not as effectively grate on our nerves. But conversely, at 
the same time, attention is paid to the individual in his various and 
varied physical and emotional expressions. This is contradictory to the 
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industrial and incarceratory systems which strip down the individual, 


leaving him very little rights as a human being. 

Les Ouvriers and Les Prisons are major projects and indicate the 
major direction of Gaudard's work. Nevertheless, in between projects he 
must earn a living and at times does freelance work which is not 
necessarily allied to his preoccupations in photography. This is perhaps 
one of the contradictions faced by a number of photographers with 
Similar sympathies. 


GABOR SZILASI 


As you have seen from the exhibition of Gabor's photographs, 

_ interiors and portraits figure prominently in his work. The coupling of 

these images in the exhibition is, in some ways, a logical extension of 

his earlier work. Colour however is a recent addition to his repetoire. 
In the following excerpt, Gabor talks about his first approaches to 

using colour in his photographs: 

"I started doing photographs of colour interior which were really 
very colourful, what you could call kitschy... But since then I 
realized that an interior which has very few colours or no colour at all 
can be just as significant as a very colourful one." . 

The choice of objects with which we surround ourselves, as well as 
colour, can reveal something about our character as well as describe 
certain cultures, social class or taste. Using this premise to expose 
us, Gabor has photographed interiors which suggest a human presence 
although there may be no one around and he has portrayed people in their 
own environment which reflects their choices. This idea seems to 
pervade most of his work fron the photographs of rural Quebec to the 
more contemporary city work. Gabor describes it as his need for traces 
of man: 

"In the last ten years I've been photographing almost exclusively 
in rural Quebec. Of course, what we see is farmers, landscapes, villages, 
small towns. Landscapes as such in themselves photographically have 
never interested me. I love landscapes and I love hiking in the land- 
scape. But somehow, as much as I love other photographers' landscapes, 

I just don't feel like photographing it. Maybe it's because I need 
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traces of man. Traces of man interest me very much, whether it's 
architecture or interiors or just a street or signs. There has to be 
some connection between nature and man and maybe that's why I photograph 
in small towns." 

Probably no other photographer has photographed so extensively in 
the rural areas. And therefore this work is a comprehensive document 
of the small towns and their inhabitants, both of which will change as 
city traffic increases. In fact Gabor mentioned that making contacts 
in rural Quebec is becoming more and more difficult given the advent of 
the travelling salesman and the reticence of the towns people towards 
city dwellers. 

Gabor's attachment to everyday life is closely allied to a choice 
he has made in the portrait work. I asked him why he photographed 
unknown rather than well known people. And he simply replied that he 
didn't want the myth behind the person to obscure the actual value of 
the photograph. 

On the screen are now projected work done by Gabor done with a 
35mm and dating from when he first came to Montreal - late 60's and 
early 70's. 

Most of the other work was done with a 4x5 and 24% cameras. However 
he does work with a 35 and describes it as a method of doing sketches 
for the larger format work. At one point he even suggested that the 
possible extension of the most recent work would be to couple 4x5 
interiors with 35mm portraits to further increase the contrasts - although 
I think the thought of it horrified hin. 

The work of both Pierre Gaudard and Gabor Szilasi represent to some 
extent contemporary Quebec photography. The work of the next photographer 
Will take us further afield, although I think the underlying concerns 


are similar. 


SAM TATA 


"T started with the portrait. When I look back, I think my 
consuming interest was and is the portrait... 
"Even when I first showed in '47 in Bombay - a one man show - most 


of the photographs were portraits. They were all very academic you know, 
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the dark background, the 45 degree Rembrandt lighting. All these 
preconceived notions, they were very artificial." 

When I went to visit Sam Tata, this was some of the early work he 
showed me, dating from the thirties, taken in Shanghai where he lived 
for 40 years. I show you these by way of introduction to his current 
concern, the portrait. They are not isolated examples but part of a 
much larger body of work done on commission for clients and friends. 


K.T.: "But those portraits in a sense are very different from the ones 
you are doing now." 

S.T.: "Oh very, very much different. The ones I am doing now were 
begun in 1949. And there was still a quote unquote loyalty to the 

old methods. I'd go back to the bigger camera and take pictures and 
at the same time I'd use my Leica in available light. . ." 

"I have a recipe for the kind of portrait I'm doing now. There 
are 3 steps to it. The first is that the sitter has to be in complete 
agreement with the photographer. That he or she wants to be photographed. 
That there's no resistence to the idea. That makes it much more 
difficult. So once you have the subject agreeing, that's step one. The 
second step evolves around the photographer. He should have enough, he 
should be sensible enough - in the meaning of the French word sensibilité, 
or in the old English sense of the word which was sensitivity. Now that 
the photographer has to have. And then there has to be a rapport, there 
has to be a tuning in. And then you have the portrait. It's as simple 
as that." 


K.T.: "What about when you can't find the person in their own home in 
their own environment? How do you improvise?" 

Seles "Robert Frank was on a visit here at Charlie Gagnon's house. And I 
took him one of my magazines and he said 'look this is not my environment.' 
And I said 'It's a long walk to Mabou. And you're here and I'm here. | 
Let's do the best we can.' And I more or less isolated him. It's just 
a wall and a print - a serigraph of a hand. Quite symbolic. But-I 
didn't think of it at the time; I only saw it later on. I just saw it 
and I thought this is a nice little photograph in its relationship. But 


| 
| 
the geometry was right you see. Koudelka on the floor of Cartier -Bresson's | 
| 
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living room. Well when I'm there and they're there what else can I do?" 


Since 1959 Sam Tata has done numerous portraits, over 70 if I 
remember correctly, of artists, writers, filmmakers, photographers and 
so on. 

Appropriately enough a complete edition of Canadian Fiction magazine 
will be devoted to Sam's portraits of actors, writers and poets and will 
surface in the late spring or summer. It will be the first time that an 
issue of this magazine will be turned over to a visual rather than verbal 
artist. 

In order to set up points and counterpoints, I often asked people 
the same questions. Both Gabor Szilasi and Sam Tata do portrait work, 
yet Gabor's portraits are of unknown people whereas Sam's are of known 
individuals. I recounted Gabor's response. Here is Sam's answer. 

"Well they're not really well known. Because I'm a photographer 
I'm drawn to people, always have been drawn to people who are creative. 
Or interpretative in the arts. Otherwise with my early training, I 
should be doing businessmen."' 

To show only Sam Tata's portrait work would be misrepresentative. 

As I mentioned earlier, he spent a number of years in China during one 
of the most notable events of modern history, the liberation of China in 
1949, but not without a camera. 

"Don't forget that the Shanghai photographs were taken at a time 
of panic and turmoil because the population just didn't know what was 
going to happen. You know, with war you can always look on the dark side 
of things. As it turned out they had nothing to fear. Because the 
People's Liberation Army was exemplary in its behaviour. So exemplary 
that the foreign correspondents kept sending reports abroad, you know, 
as to how stunned they were. But the whole object was to win the people 
over, not bat them on the head." 


KT.: "It must have been an incredible time to have been in China then. 
S.T.: “Oh, it was. Definitely. But again as I mentioned the other day, 
at the time I was a person with a camera in my hands. I never left the 
house without a camera. Exciting things were happening. And I had met 


Cartier-Bresson the year before, had seen his work and many things before 
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and I was influenced by him and many other things combined." 


Not only China but other countries in the Far East came under the 
scrutiny of Tata's eye. He photographed in Kashmir, in India, 
occasionally on assigmnent for magazines like Time. Although not 
events of major historical significance or well known people, these 
photographs too have their place and their presence or as Sam puts it: 

"Well, I think of my work as sort of an eyewitness to whatever 
is happening around whether it's important or not, it doesn't matter. 
It can be a woman sewing with a machine, with the kids. Like that 
picture of mine in Jaipur. With that magnificent mural." 

"Again reality is what fascinates me more than the things that 
are perhaps in one's own mind, or emotions that a lot of photographers 
try to express. I find that poets do it much better." 

Sam acknowledges that that's his point of view that many would 
question why he spends so much time out there documenting reality. And 
for that I think respect is due. 


DISRAELI 


In the early 70's, 4 young photographers, Clair Beaugrand Champagne 
and Roger Charbonneau, Michel Campeau and Cedric Pearson applied for an? 
Opportunities for Youth grant to do a photographic essay on a small town 
called Disraeli in the eastern townships of Quebec. This portfolio 
shunted them into the limelight and the Film Board- Canada Council 
circuit. 

Disraeli was the study of a few of the inhabitants of the small 
town. It was not a scientifically approached, sociological study 
covering several aspects of life of the people of the town. It was, 
rather, a portrait of some of the people who lived near them, with whom 
they ate dinner and socialized. In the introduction to the exhibition, 
they stated their objectives to render the photographic medium accessible 
to the people who live there. 

"By displaying our photographs in everyday milieux and discussing 
with the viewers their reactions, we hoped to demonstrate that photography 
could be used to observe one's physical and social environment and an 
effort was made to give people an Opportunity to experiment with photo- 


graphy as a means of self expression." 
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Perhaps idealistic, nevertheless this was an often expressed aim of 
social documentary photography in the early seventies. 

I would like to mention an organization called GAP, Groupe d'Action 
Photographique, which counted among its members Gaudard, Szilasi, 
Beaugrand Champagne, Charbonneau and Campeau. GAP was basically a 
collective effort to produce work which was socially significant and 
which would be readily accessible. But perhaps the idea was more 
significant that the output. 


CLAIRE BEAUGRAND CHAMPAGNE 


Subsequent to the Disraeli project, Claire has produced one other 
major work and is currently working on another. In 1974 she undertook 
to photograph old people in their homes. The photographs were exhibited 
in Complexe Desjardins, not quite Eaton's Centre, but the idea is 
similar. Subsequently public traffic circulated extensively. The 
photographs were blown up to 4 by 6 feet images so that they would have 
a minor impact in such an enormous space. 

As is the policy with most photographers who do work of this genre, 
a photograph is given to the person who has been photographed. Claire 
tells a story about one of the old people who was always grateful for 
and interested in the photographs. He was blind, which didn't prevent 
him from asking whether or not this was the photo of him and his wife, or 
himself with the photo. He remembered every pose. 

The impulse behind Claire Beaugrand Champagne's work is to photo- 
graph in domains which are not well known and to expose what she 
discovers, or uncovers. 

Disraeli and the project on Old People may have given Claire 
Beaugrand Champagne recognition but they don't pay the rent. Between 
projects, Claire Beaugrand Champagne has done freelance work for 
newspapers, Le Jour when it was active and Le Devoir, institutions and 
so on. 

Most of the work has been centered in Quebec. But recently on a 
vacation in Greece, with trepidation she photographed in an unfamiliar 
environment. 


The fear came from the knowledge that vacation photographs are 


superficial, that one can't hope to describe or understand an environment 
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in three weeks. However, she did finally take photographs, and regards 
her initial response as wrong, in part. 

This work is very recent and there are no current plans to exhibit 
it. I selected only 6 images from over 200. 


ROGER CHARBONNEAU 


Roger Charbonneau was a member of GAP in the early 70's, a 
participant in the Disraeli project, photographed extensively in the 
Centre Sud area of Montreal in the mid 70's and then abandoned photography 
to study electronics, a métier by which he may more easily earn a living. 
Nevertheless in my Opinion, his work is a good example of the prevalent 
socio-political attitude towards the medium. Charbonneau best articulates 
the opinions of this group and his ideas are representative of a number 
of people with whom I spoke. 

"The objectives were for those photographs not to be shown in 
Museums or Art Galleries where they become objects like photographic 
trophies which are shown like hunting trophies. Everyone thinks that is 
fine to have good hunting trophies and it gives you money to make more. 
It was as if by making pictures we want to describe what was really 
happening. These pictures serve people and don't have an impersonal 
objective to make you an artist for example. The photographic information 
in itself even if these pictures were grouped together and used in some 
other way and be shown in public places, in taverns. In Disraeli, for 
example, we showed in the City Hall. We also showed the pictures in a 
MESS or in a French Fries stand or in a small restaurant. They were 
Still only pictures. We were lacking an articulation,an analysis of what | 
we were doing. That is when we noticed that the pictures, although you 
could do a lot with them,is not sufficient because a picture does not 
speak; you have to interpret it. When someone speaks and speaks clearly, 
it is more difficult to understand him than the picture, sure. But 
that is also why, at that time, we opposed it. There are those who say 
that we were being objective but we weren't in agreement. We did wy 
subjective things because we had a point of view to communicate and | 
we were ready to do that. We didn't want to do objective situations | 
because we found that they didn't exist. It's the Same with an objective | 
| 
| 
{ 
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situation. When you say you're neutral in a situation, you are never 
neutral. When you make pictures and they are documentary and you don't 
want to put a text there should be pictures to be used for 1ater. They 
are not pictures to be used right now. There's a difference between 
pictures which can be used for history, let's say, and another picture 
which could be used for a heading on a poster,which is symbols. There is 
" 


a difference between the two kinds. Each one has its own role. 
The point is well taken. 


DRUMMONDV ILLE 
NORMAN RAJOTTE AND JEAN LAUZON 


The 1979 counterpart to the Disraeli project and the position 
expressed by Roger Charbonneau is a photographic essay on Drummondville 
by Norman Rajotte and Jean Lauzon which has recently been shown in 
exhibitions in Drummondville and Montreal and has come out as a book, 
Transcanadienne Sortie 109. However there are singular differences 
between this and the Disraeli project. 

Unlike Disraeli, Sortie 109 is an effort to systematically portray 
the working environment, central to life in Drummondville because it 
is a highly industrialized city, the street life, home life and events 
of a cultural nature. Photographs for the book were chosen so that the 
distribution of the information would be even and representative of the 
situation. 

If one desires to get a point across, to show the inhabitants of 
Drummondville and elsewhere how they are living, what the quality of 
their life is like, then the image itself must have the power to attract 
attention. Some of the photographs have strength, but the book as a 
whole is uneven in its impact. However one must keep in mind that it is 
Norman Rajotte and Jean Lauzon's first venture into the photographic 
world and as such it deserves attention. 


Another current production in Quebec is the Zone Huit-Viva 
exchange program. Zone Huit is a collective of seven photographers - 
Francois Renaud, Daniel Kieffer, Pierre Groulx, Roland Weber, Jean 
Jacques Elie, Bernard Decary and Bruno Masscuet - who joined together 


right after the '76 Olympics. Their first group project was coverage 
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of the election of the Parti Québecois. Immediately, a book, Quinze 
Novembre, was published and was a minor financial success. Zone Huit 
differs from photographic organizations of the past in Quebec, notably 
GAP and Ladap. Their attempt has been to auto-finance documentary 
projects by doing commercial work. Unfortunately, I didn't bring those 
photos. They're pretty bad. However, due to a lack of administration, 
the comercial aspect has never been viable. 

The current project is to photograph f€tes populaires (popular 
festivals) in Quebec and in France. Members from Zone Huit have spent 
summers in France photographing the fétes populaires and Viva members 
vice-versa. I had the opportunity to talk with Yves Jeanmougin, a former 
Viva member who worked on the project and he had an interesting observation 
about the differences between the two groups. Viva photographers have 
a daily diet of photo reportage; covering a story and disseminating it is 
their bread and butter. However, here, there is not the Magazine and 
newspaper apparatus to support an independent reportage agency. And so 
photographers must find a job which may not be directly related to their 
concerns and do what they want on the side. And it shows up in the work. 


LOUISE DE GROSBOIS 


Simultaneously, there is another project being done on fétes : 
populaires. Louise de Grosbois, who has previously published this book, 
Les patenteux de Québec, has been working with a number of other people 
analyzing and photographing a wide range of fétes populaires, from the 
Quebec carnival to small community festivals. Like Les patenteux, there 
will be a mix of verbal and visual material in order to present a more 


comprehensive study of this cultural phenomenon. 


MILTON- PARK 
DAVID MILLER/CLARA GUTSCHE 


Like Beaugrand Champagne and Charbonneau, David Miller and Clara 
Gutsche were socially and politically involved in the early 70's. They 
founded an organization called Photocell whose primary output was the 
photographs from the Milton-Park area of Montreal. Taken from 1970 to 
1972, they were used in conjunction with community organization activities 


to try and save the area from the real estate developer, Concordia 
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Estates Ltd. They are now historical evidence of what one area of the 
city used to look like. 

The Milton-Park area was mainly Victorian Row Houses. In the 1930's 
Single family dwellings were divided up into duplexes and apartments 
which provided low income housing close to the inner city. In 1960 
Concordia Estates Ltd. acquired 6 blocks of land bounded by Milton Street 
and Park Avenue, and began construction of three 25 storey housing units, 
a 500 room hotel and a 25 storey office building. The people you see in 
the photographs were forced out, the row houses were torn down and in 
their place stands a complex which is half empty. 

Both David and Clara subsequently worked on the centre sud project 
but since then have become more involved with individual projects. 


DAVID MILLER 


Not surprisingly, David Miller's current work focuses on architecture, 
, more specifically the 19th century street architecture of Old Montreal, 
but not the landmarks (he claims that in four years photographing in the 
area, he has not taken one picture of Notre Dame Cathedral). And very 
specifically on the grain elevators which he maintains are some of, if 
not the most, significant architecture in Montreal, a statement which 
generally causes outrage among 19th century architectural devotees. 

The project itself begain in 1973, funded by the Bronfman Foundation, 
Canada Council, and the Bank of Montreal over a number of years. It 
evolved from close-up views of architectural details with a 5x7 view 
camera to more complex street views with an 8xl0. As the square mile 
area defined by David in Old Montreal became more and more tourist 
infested he began to move westward along the water front into more 
industrial areas, and discovered the grain elevator. 

I will quote what David Miller stated about his intent in photo- 
graphing architecture: 

"T think the impetus in my work is somewhat more romantic in the 
classical sense. I try to valorize the building as it was originally 
conceived by the architect. Sometimes it's quite pretentious on my 
part to say that those buildings have such an imposing presence. But they 
might have; those buildings didn't get that way by accident . . . Straight 
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photographers can certainly alter the way things are seen but they can't 
make it up from scratch." 

Given that the subject matter of Miller's photographs and that he is 
interested in texture, detail and sculptural form, there is no reason to 
use a small format camera other than convenience, which is not a valid 
reason in his mind. And so all the current work has been done on a 
large format view camera and contact printed to capitalize on the clarity 
of detailed information and the surreal light quality you can get with 
large format contact prints. 

To focus on the architectural views is somewhat misrepresentative 
of Miller's work. There is also another group of photographs of trees. 
However I was unable to make slides. Suffice it to say that he 
approaches trees in a similar manner. In order to see the form they are 
isolated from the confusing forest and indeed sculptural, as are the 
grain elevators. 


CLARA GUTSCHE 


After the Milton-Park and Centre Sud projects, Clara Gutsche began 


this project, an in-depth project of 6 girls who lived next door, in 1974. 


It marked the beginning of a trend towards photographing people who were’ 
more familiar and closer to home. And it represents a body of work 
where the individual is seen in various situations, assuming different 
gestures and poses, so that the emphasis is no longer on the single 
image. Extending the idea of a multiple portrait, Clara Gutsche began 
to experiment with sequences, getting across a sense of successive 
moments and subtle changes significant in a young girl's life. 

Believing that the degree to which you know the person is reflected 
in the portrait, Clara has shifted slightly from the Milton-Park 
portraits to these. 

Although they may still be considered environmental portraits, the 
background has been simplified graphically so that one is closer to the 
person. In that sense they are more formal portraits. 

I also saw more recent work which dealt with a folklorique aspect 
of window dressing - window displays you might find on Park Avenue or 


St. Catherine East, but not Eaton's where chrome and plastic removes 
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any contact with humanity. 
NORMAN GREGOIRE 


After early success in the late 60's, Norman Grégoire quit 
photography for five years. Recently he began to work again and it is 
this work I have brought tonight. 

I first saw these photographs at Haut Pluriel, a small café in 
Montreal. In the tradition of quebeccis photographers, dissemination of 
photographic material takes place in public places. Several times during 
my conversation with Grégoire at Haut Pluriel, I had to refrain from 
referring to the photographs as portraits for the following reasons. 

"What I'm doing there, it's not portraits. I'm not trying to 
say that in a portrait that I am trying to completely express a human 
being or even my way of seeing him. I just want to try to show one part 
and parcel aspect of someone through a real personal perception. I never 
call that portraits. When I try to give titles to these kind of things 
I'd rather call that a landscape because it's really a superficial way 
of looking at the world in general. For me, those aren't portraits 
because you really mystify the photographer in thinking that he can see 


somebody one hundred per cent. I just think that's garbage, pure and 

simple. That's really pretentious. That's why I cut fram the top 
| because I really like to and that's why it gives more importance to the 
eyes, to the lips, to the corners of the mouth I guess. Anything that 
has to do with clothes - that doesn't interest me because it is only 
descriptive. I'm not trying to do something descriptive but emotive I 
guess you could call it. The top of the head is a lot more descriptive 
than the eyes. I haven't found any forehead that gives off meanings or 
any wig from that point of view. It is just that it's not that that's 
important,maybe for other photographers it would be. They can do it the 
way they want to. But the way I do it I concentrate on what remains 
on the face that says you have lived a certain number of years in a 
certain milieu and that you were born with a kind of genetic pooled 
action and you end up being something after a certain age. That's 
what really interests me. I really think that often the eyes describe 
not only a social milieu but really everything that has kept your 
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attention up until now. That's what interests me." 
TOM FISHER 


Tom Fisher's work borders on the realm of the absurd, intentionally 
so. At times they are common-place objects which have assumed a 


somewhat ridiculous significance just because they have been photographed. 


Like the lamp. People accuse them of being facsimile editions of the 
objects but they're not. It's not a sort of standard view of what a 
lamp looks like. 

Or the bread, another common-place object with which we are all 
familiar. But here the context has shifted and bread no longer has a 
functional role. It assumes decorative importance. 

Most of the photographs are hand coloured, but only slightly, so 
that one does not initially get the impression that they are coloured. 
Which is another attempt to deceive us perceptually and get us to take 
another look. Mistaken identity and ambiguity are important factors 
in Fisher's work, In this excerpt, he explains these elements in what is 
called the suit. 

"That photograph came as a result of a novel and a film I'd seen 
around the same time. And the image was, I forget what the film was, + 
but it was someone walking and they would take a step and every time 
they stepped down in the course of ten feet, whatever they stepped on 
was different. So their first step would be onto grass, their second 
onto gravel, their third step, in succession, in order would appear to 
be into water and so you never really knew where they were. And so in 
the suit you never really know whether it is, whether someone's in it or 
someone's not in it." 

People laugh at the suit and certainly humour plays a part in 


photographs. They are frivolous, they are ambiguous and they are playful. 


Tom Fisher is not heading towards a specific end but rather tipping us 
into a strange world where we find traces or nuances of memories. 

"J disdain things that are finished, they're resolved. Several 
of the photographs, images which I see are over and I find that the 
images which are over are very arrogant. I've taken a photograph of a 
car with an interesting shine on the window and a patina of clouds on 
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the hood, and that's finished, it's over, it's resolved. And that's all 
there is to it and I like there to be some kind of memory, some kind of 
participation. And the ambiguity lets people participate in the photo- 
graphs. 


TIM CLARK 


Many people have problems with the work of Tim Clark, not knowing 
whether to consider it as documentation of a sculptural performance, 
photographs from Artforum or a stage set. 

Nevertheless this attitude towards the medium is becoming more and 
more prevalent and it must be dealt with. I thought it would be best 
for Tim to deal with it. 

"T once saw a book by Siskind and at that time, I started 
shooting his stuff. Soon as I switched to Siskind I hit a wall." 

"The present series of colour photographs represents a parti- 
cular use of the camera in an unsystematic investigation of certain 
types of art information." 

"Content is an 8'x10' wall fixed centrally against the wall of 
the studio and is never moved." 

"When I did straight photography, it was enjoyable but there 
was something missing. I couldn't make those split second decisions." 
"T had to have control. I couldn't leave things alone 

physically." 

"The camera tripod is bolted to the floor and therefore framing 
remains constant." 

"The photographic content and the photograph are the two 
support systems for the following problems; 

1. The wall 

2. The wall relative to the space 

3. The wall relative to the edge of the camera viewfinder framing 
system and therefore the edge of the photograph 
Colour 
The content reconsidered within a series of photographs 
The content relative to duration - time exposure 


The wall, space and room relative to light." 
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"What you do with information alters information." 

"I used to do straight street stuff and alter it. But I got 
hassled." 

"Magazines alter our perceptions of a work of art.” 


"Reproductions eliminate certain aspects and add others." 

"It's from magazines that I received my information and my 
experience. I rarely ever saw the original work." 

"Someone once described my work as documentation of a 
sculptural performance." 

"You have models of what you think things should look like. 
I'm not saying the models are wrong. You either stick there or you 
shift your model." 

"There are different art worlds. You have to know your 
audience,"' 

"The camera has a different meaning for different people. 
There's a distinction between camera artists and photographers. Maybe 
that's not how it should be but it exists. It's unavoidable." 

"You have your beliefs and prejudices." 

"Could you go into the last part of the question. I sort of 
lest. track?" 
KT.: "Basically, what do you want people to get out of your photo- 
graphs when they look at them?" 

"Ambiguously sensual information; I like sensual information." 

"I've always liked walls. For some reason I've always headed 
for walls." 


MARIE ANDREE COSSETTE 


Marie Andrée Cossette's work heads in a different direction than 
most of the work I've shown tonight. 

Her early work dealt with nude figures, one, sometimes two, 
sometimes three, ambiguous and reduced tonally so that the information 
was unusual. 

Her more recent work deals with colour images to which a specific 
analysis or position is attached. The photographs have a significant 
content for Marie Andrée, best explained by herself. 
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"Tt could look pretty surrealistic, I just wanted it to be blue. 
What was really interesting there was that they are in a kind of blurry 
space that has sort of rhythm but the rhythm is broken because they are 
not going completely in the same direction and because nothing is pulling 
them one way or another. That could seem a bit crazy to take a path that 
doesn't lead anywhere. We saw really what it came to. You can never tell 
what it is going to lead to. There are certain flowers that don't 
offer the same poetry, but you didn't respect them completely, that is 
why. For me, it is really concrete. Really real. A chair on a 
balcony with a little bit of fog. Whatever universe is, whether it's 
banal but it can turn into all of life in front of you. It depends on 
what you want to do with it. You read, you sit down on the chair or 
stand in front of it. But if you stand in front of it you see all the 
landscape there. It's a pretty empty landscape with the lake or even 
the sea but even if you are in the city, for me, it's the same kind of 
reading that you have to do there." 


RAYMONDE APRIL 


Raymonde April along with Fabienne, was one of the founding members 
of La Chambre Blanche, a gallery which exhibits photographs, in Quebec City. 

This first group of 4 photographs, each one comprised of 4 images 
mounted together, each photograph accompanied by a word or a phrase on a 
torn piece of paper, were first shown at Optica in September 1978. The 
word-image relationship is not specific or descriptive, but often there 
is a dichotomy between what you think you are seeing and what is said. 
And the unexpected association elicits a response not experienced by 
either the word or the image separately, which is again altered when you 
have the same phrase with two different images. 

The next six images, although the concept behind them is similar, 
are to be considered as separate and independent photographs. They are 
not part of a sequence. Again there is a word image relationship this 
time with the additional element of humour. 

These last images are to be shown in La Chambre Blanche next 
month. 


CHARLES GAGNON 


"It's personal investigation. I mean... I walk the streets 
and I am amazed. I document what amazes me. Right, that's all." 

Charles Gagnon is a painter, a photographer, has made films and has 
been involved with sound for a number of years. When I spoke with him I 
asked him whether he considered himself, rather identified himself more 
as a painter, a photographer, filmmaker or whatever. I was curious. I 
wanted to know with which group he allied himself but he Slipped loose 
from my question and stated quite simply that he was an artist, which has 
nothing to do with any medium in particular. 

Lesson number one - I think I will just recount a couple of sections 
of the interview and try to create a parallel structure to the 35 pictures 
rather than addressing them specifically. It was an interesting conversa- 
tion because whatever I would say, Gagnon would say the opposite. An 
example: 

K.T.: "I was curious about the different mediums and whether or not 
you could say different things in a different way with each, because the 
Syntax or vocabulary for each is different." 

C.G.: "I don't know if one has to say different things. I might be 
able to say the same things differently, rather than say different 
things differently." 

Again on the issue of mediums: 

K.T.: "It seems to me that going from 35, to the Minox images, which 
you have seen in the exhibition, if you can find them, to the Sx70s which 
you will see in a minute, that there is in one sense also a change in 
mediums within the same medium." 

C.G. 3 "Maybe."' 

And here he went into the reason for the change which I will repeat 
because I think it is interesting and relevant. The Change was psycho- 
logical rather than physical. With a camera Slung over your shoulder and 
photographer branded on your forehead, there is a certain pressure to go 
out and make pictures, which shouldn't be the point of carrying a 
camera; the camera should be there, in case you see something. The 
Minox is small, it's unpretentious, you can be amused. It's a little like 


Lartigue at nine taking pictures, no one takes you seriously. Which is 
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not to say that the pictures are not serious. Look what happened to 
Lartigue. 

The Minox pictures have a relationship to the 35 images in both 
form and content. Yet what made Gagnon more interested in them than 
35. Because they're small? Because you can slink around and take 
pictures and no one notices you? Because the camera is like a peephole 
and the pictures are like secrets? And by printing them small you can 
retain the intimacy of the picture taking and the picture looking? 

Maybe all of those. 

The idea that the camera, the Minox in particular, is a peephole, 
which is a kind of window, which is a central motif in Gagnon's paintings 
and photographs and which becomes localized in the Sx70 is significant. 
In fact, with the Sx70 the only things photographed were windows. Gagnon 
checked out the sanity or insanity of this, whichever you take it as, 
and photographed other subjects. But they didn't work. 

‘ "I'm fascinated in the here and the there and the fact that the 
window is a hidden barrier that seems to remove the here from the there, 
and make the other side terribly objective because you don't have physical 
access to it. And that psychologically the window serves as a barrier. 
It's also interesting to realize that's what the camera's really doing 


itself. Not just the frame, but the camera's an obstacle between you 
and the object. It's interesting to note that it serves the same 
purpose. A lot of things that you can do between you and the subject 
that you would not do if the camera is not there. So the glass is there 
psychologically too. It makes what's in front of the camera extremely 
objective." 

In the recent major exhibition of Gagnon's work at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, an exhibition which is now travelling to other 
galleries in the country, the presentation of the Minox and the Sx70 
images was interesting. They were displayed as a matrix or mosaicof 
images banked in rows, small, retaining intimacy. Up close there are 
. intimate cross-relationships between images. Gagnon likens it a bit to 
reading poetry. And certainly this is the feeling that is evoked; there 
} is a dreamlike quality to the small images unlike the 35mm work which 
is more physically and psychologically distanced from the viewer. 
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Maybe it would be more of a dance than anything else, I mean, the 
whole thing is fascinating, the way it sticks out, the way it makes 
that strange noise and the pure idea once you've seen it happen all 
these things under this plastic, that everything is brewing... I 
mean its like the wizard of 0z. It's a real Walt Disney tool. 

John Max is back in town. He has 1500 rolls of film from his 
4 year séjour in Japan. I did not have a chance to talk with him. To 
John Max and to other photographers in Quebec whose work I did not show 
tonight, my apologies. My thanks to all those who spent time with me 
taping interviews and compiling slides. 


Bonsoir mesdames et messieurs. Bonne fin de soirée. 
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